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EDITORIALS 


12) that the pressure for more canned fruits and 

vegetables for Armed Forces has been lifted by the 
Quartermaster General, most of them no doubt, will 
heave a big sigh of relief. Just what the reaction of 
the NCA’s Procurement Committee was to the surprise 
announcement by the General that he would substitute 
frozen and fresh foods for the canned product, is not 
known at this time. We can well imagine, though, that 
their feelings must have been somewhat like that of a 
pitcher yanked from the World Series Game. And by 
that we do not mean to infer that the Committee is 
to be blamed for this unfortunate turn of events, for 
its individual members worked long and hard to obtain 
canner and distributor cooperation. Nevertheless, if 
we are to profit from this experience, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that you cannot fight a war in this Year 
of Our Lord 1951 by volunteer action. The philosophy 
that “a volunteer is a sucker” is now accepted as smart 
thinking in a country made great by individual sacri- 
fice and initiative. 

We have been pulled out of the game for this year 
with no hope of getting back into it, for now that the 
distributor knows there is a_ substitute available, 
there's not a chance of getting him to release even a 
single case voluntarily. Nor would the canner have a 
leg to stand on selling the property of the buyer. This 
column is disappointed that the Quartermaster didn’t 
give is a bit more time. We thought we were doing a 
fair job—and no doubt every pitcher does—but al- 
thour-h we are still most anxious to win the game, let’s 
hope the substitute doesn’t outshine us. We do want 
to sturt that 1951 game, don’t we? One way we can 
show our good will is to offer every single case that 
presently does not have an attachment on it. Remem- 
ber, the Quartermaster would still like to have you in 
the gime, if you can put the goods down the old alley. 


Diz) that OFF—When canners learn (see page 


HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS—A few weeks 
ago (. W. Carlson, one of our very good friends, 
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who operates the Falls Canning Company, at Oconto 
Falls, Wisconsin, sent us the following Newspaper 
clipping with the notation that he thought we might 
be interested. 


“Sever Anderson and family and Mr. Saffron and 
family of Mountain were visiting at A. C. Frosts 
last Sunday and were all poisoned by eating corn 
that was canned in tin and Tuesday morning A. C. 
Frost lay near the point of death. They sent for Dr. 
Pinch and at present writing, Tuesday night, he is 
better. Messers Anderson and Saffron families were 
also very sick but are now better. Beware of corn 
or anything else canned in tin. ‘Positively do not 
ever eat anything from a tin can’ said Dr. Pinch.” 


The clipping came from the January 25, 1951 issue 
of the “Oconto County (Wis.) Reporter’. It appeared 
under the heading “50 Years Ago, January 18.” Had 
we omitted that line in the above account, just imagine 
the confusion that would have resulted. What a dif- 
ference those 59 years have made!! And that, dear 
reader, is the story of the “American Can Company”, 
who celebrate their Golden Anniversary on the day 
this publication is dated, Monday March 19. No, the 
American Can Company is not wholly responsible for 
this great and wonderful change, but that it has had a 
major part in bringing it about cannot be denied. 


From the early days of the Norton brothers, the 
Cobbs, through President Henry W. Phelps, up to their 
modern counterparts, management of the American 
Can Company has always displayed a willingness, yes 
even an eagerness to support research programs that 
promise to improve the canned foods industry. Any 
attempts to eulogize that great company here would 
fall far short of the mark, and it is not our purpose to 
do so. The company does not need that. It stands on 
its own merits, a bulwark of strength to the canning 
industry, a benefactor, indeed, to humanity. Sincere 
and hearty congratulations to a great company. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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DEFENDOR—Nelson H. Budd, whose job as Infor- 
mation Director for NCA has a good bit to do with 
public relations, is perhaps more conscious than many 
others of the fact that the industry needs protection 
from time to time and now that everybody and his 
brother is complaining about the high prices of just 
about everything; is blaming those prices on the other 
man, or the other industry, or on labor, or on industry, 
or on the farmer, depending on his own particular 
allegiance, it seems more important than ever that we 
be on our guard to defend the industry. Turn to page 
7 and learn from Mr. Budd a lot of good arguments 
that you can use in your every day conversation, to 
extremely good advantage. Note that the arguments 


are based on principles that all of us understand and 
thus they are easy to follow and digest. So much more 
simple, we think, than arguments based on figures 
alone. 

The writer, for instance, spent a good part of the 
week pouring over figures that would prove that can- 
ned foods have not risen in price since June 1950 as 


sharply as other products. Even after studying these 
figures for many hours, and even though we want to 
be convinced, we just can’t arrive at that conclusion. 
The new issue of the Consumers Price Index dated 
March 2 and received this week, would seem to indi- 
cate exactly the opposite. It seems to us that a better 
apology would be to admit that canned foods prices 
have risen rather sharply from that period and to go 
on and prove how and why that period (June 15) is 
a seasonal low period for the industry, why it was 
particularly low this year, and that if prices had not 
risen rather sharply from that point, there wouldn't 
be a great many canners around today to tell the story. 
And then, if we look at the January 15, 1951 Con- 
sumers Price Index, we find that compared to the 
1935-39 period, which has come to be regarded as nor- 
mal, canned foods have still risen far less than any 
other food commodity, and far less than all wholesale 
items. That type of story, we believe, is far more 
effective than confusing the industry with confusing 


figures. 


DRY EDIBLE BEAN AND PEA 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan announced, March 9, the mem- 
bership of the Dry Edible Bean and 
Pea Industry Advisory Committee, which 
will consult with the Department on spe- 
cial problems arising from the defense 
program. 

The committee, which is composed of 
representatives of producers, handlers, 
and distributors, will be under the chair- 
manship of Drexel D. Watson, director 
of the Grain Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. D. E. 
McGarry, commodity specialist for the 
Branch, will serve as_ vice-chairman. 
Meetings will be called by the chairman. 

The committee will advise on materials 
and facilities needed by the industry to 
meet civilian and military requirements. 
It will consider problems of production, 
processing, handling, and marketing, and 
assist in supplying information and rec- 
ommendations to the Department in con- 
nection with the preparation of possible 
orders governing the utilization, inven- 
tory, and distribution of dry edible beans 
and peas. 

Industry members named to the com- 
mittee by the Secretary, and the com- 
panies or organizations they represent, 
are as follows: 

A. L. Reidel, President, Michigan Bean 
Co., Saginaw, Michigan; Robert L. Kel- 
ley, President, Chester B. Brown Co., 
Morrill, Nebraska; James H. Shields, Co- 
Partner, Shields, Buhl, Idaho; Wayne C. 
Chastain, Sales Manager, Inland Empire 
Pea Growers Assn., Oakesdale, Washing- 
ton; Howard Hughes, Manager, Pullman 
Grain Growers, Pullman, Washington; 
Dean Broadhead, Vice-President, N. K. 
Hurst Co., 230 W. McCarty St., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; George E. Croke, West Los 
Angeles Milling Co., 1844 Pontius Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California; Herman 
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Wilson, Jr., Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., 
Moscow, Idaho; A. L. Maddux, Mer., 
California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
Oxnard, California; Robert R. Wilson, 
President, Potts-Wilson Co., 1501, Throck- 
morton Street, Fort Worth, Texas; John 
W. Cruse, Manager, Western States 
Bean Cooperative, Denver, Colorado; 
Carl H. Wendt, President, Brown City 
Elevator Company, Brown City, Michi- 
gan; T. J. Zornow, T. J. Zornow, Inc., 
Pittsford, New York. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS USDA RESEARCH 


Research, service, and educational 
work that will stimulate efficient market- 
ing, conserve manpower and materials, 
and increase production were given first 
consideration by the Vegetable Advisory 
Committee at its meeting in Washington 
February 26-28. In appraising current 
and prospective work, the Committee 
reviewed the Department’s entire re- 
search and service program for vegetable 
crops, rather than just the Research and 
Marketing Act segment, as has been the 
case heretofore. 


Among the categories of work in the 
marketing field given highest priority 
for continuation or expansion are: (1) 
Research on the storage, handling, con- 
ditioning, and quality preservation of 
vegetables in general; (2) improve 
grades, standards, and inspection work; 
(3) conduct further work to improve 
containers and methods of packaging 
and loading vegetables; and (4) continue 
research on improving merchandising 
and distribution practices. 

Lines of work in the utilization field 
which the Committee believes should be 
given highest priority for continuation 
or expansion include: (1) Develop im- 
proved equipment and special instru- 
ments for the processing, testing, han- 
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dling, ete., of vegetables; (2) conduct 
fundamental utilization research, and 
(3) seek more efficient uses for vegetable 
byproducts and residues. 

With regard to production research, 
the Committee recommended that the 
Department continue to emphasize cur- 
rent work on mechanization, disease and 
insect control, and the breeding of im- 
proved varieties of vegetables. The ad- 
visory group further recommended that 
the following specific new lines of pro- 
duction research be undertaken as soon 
as possible: (1) Collect and correlate all 
information now available on pesticide 
applicators as a preliminary step toward 
working out basic designs for developing 
improved equipment for applying pesti- 
cides; (2) develop new and improved 
machinery for planting and harvesting 
vegetables; (3) conduct fundamental re- 
search on the various strains of the 
anthracnose organism which attacks to- 
matoes; (4) develop a system for fore- 
casting potential infestation and spread 
of insects; and (5) seek natural and bio- 
logical means for controlling soil-borne 
diseases, nematodes, and insects. 


WILLIAM A. GISSEL 


William A. Gissel, for the past 30 
years genial sales representative for the 
Gamse Lithographing Company, Balti- 
more, and with a host of friends 
throughout the industry in the Tri-State 
section, died on Tuesday, March 6, «fter 
an illness of about ten months. 

“Bill”, as he was affectionately known 
by his many friends, was a regular at- 
tendant at all local canners’ conventions, 
as well as the National Convention. 

He leaves one daughter, Miss Barbara 
M. Gissel. Funeral services were from 
the William J. Tickner & Sons Funeral 
Home at 11 o’clock on Saturday morning, 
March 10. 
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Canner’s Share of the Consumer’s Dollar 


By NELSON H. BUDD 


Assistant Secretary and Information Di- 
rector, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. Address at the An- 
nual Convention of the Virginia Canners 
Association, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Virginia, March 6, 1951. 


Canners are being unfairly accused 
these days in irresponsible statements 
going out on radio broadcasts and in 
newspaper columns dealing with the high 
cost of living. It seems to be a popular 
pastime with a lot of commentators to 
charge that the canner takes a lion’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar while the 
farmer gets a small portion. 


The latest blast of this sort came from 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. On 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
broadeast from New York City, Febru- 
ary 26, Reuther said: 


“On a loaf of bread that cost you 15 
cents, the farmer gets two and a half 
cents. Ona can of corn that costs you 
19 cents, the farmer gets two and 
three-quarter cents. What does that 
prove? It proves that it is more profit- 
able to farm the farmer than to farm 
the land. I think that many times 
farmers are blamed for high prices 
when they are not responsible. I say 
that food processors, the boys who do 
their farming in Wall Street, many 
times get more out of it than the 
farmer who farms the land. Just look 
at the prices.” 


How many of you Virginia canners 
operate your canneries from Wall 
Street? 


Reuther and others who thus try to 
paint the food processor as a profiteer 
and chiseler are doing so with half- 
truths and unfair statements. We could 
answer Reuther in kind by charging that 
the difference between the cost of iron 
ore at the mine and the finished auto- 
mobile is a profiteer’s take. Such a state- 
ment would be just as unreasonable and 
just as unfair to the automobile industry 
and the labor forces of that industry as 
the statement he made in the broadcast 
ils to food processors and their workers. 
Reuther would be the first to howl if we 
hintec that labor adds no value to a 
product, not to mention engineering, 
fabric tion, management and the other 
eleme's of service that enter into pro- 
ductic» of the motor cars we ride in. 

The» erities of our industry fail to 
take ii.‘ account the fact that the house- 
Wife, hen she buys a can of corn or 
tomate or any eanned item for that 
matter, is: 

_ Paying the retail grocer for the serv- 
lee of bringing the can to his store and 
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holding it for her until she is ready to 
buy it. 

Paying the wholesale grocer, the rail- 
roads, trucking companies and others 
who assemble canned foods’ products 
from remote corners of the Nation. 


Paying the labor the canner hires to 
trim, clean, sort, cook and fill the product 
into the hermetically-sealed container in 
which it can be stored in her pantry, 
without deterioration, until she is ready 
to use it. 
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Paying for the container in which the 
product is transported and delivered to 
her. 

Paying for the label that identifies the 
product for her and helps guide her in 
its selection and use. 

Consequently, it should be clear, at 
least to the wives of our critics, that the 
sum paid at the grocery store is not sole- 
ly for the corn or tomatoes in the can. 
The farmer furnishes that much, to be 
sure, and gets paid for his constribution. 
But the farmer does not provide these 
extra services that have lifted Mrs. 
America’s living standards to the highest 
point of any civilization. The housewife 
demands these services and is willing to 
pay extra for them. Otherwise, she would 
get her corn and tomatoes right at the 
farm gate, and assume her own costs of 
conveying them to her table and of cook- 
ing and packaging them for storage. 

The National Price Administrator, 
Michael V. DiSalle, touched on this when 
he spoke at our recent Annual Conven- 
tion in Chicago. He said Mrs. DiSalle 
does a lot of home canning. “I’ve been 
against it,” he continued, “because I usu- 
ally find oyt that by the time she gets 


through buying sugar and fruit and the 
vegetables that she wants to can, and the 
jars and rubbers, and what it does to her 
natural good humor after a day of can- 
ning, we’re money ahead if we just buy 
the stuff that you fellows prepare. I am 
all for it. I don’t want to see you go 
out of business.” 


THE FOOD DOLLAR 


A study of the marketing of South 
Carolina tomatoes in New York City in 
June 1948 illustrates aptly the distribu- 
tion of a food dollar. Of a dollar spent 
by New York housewives for those toma- 
toes, 31.3 cents went to the farmer for 
producing, picking and delivering to the 
packing stations. The remaining 68.7 
cents was required to pay the costs of 
transportation and marketing. Of this, 
12.4 cents was for grading, packing and 
loading. Transportation to market took 
8.9 cents; commission, cartage, inspec- 
tion, etc., required 8.1 cents. Wholesale 
and retail operations took the remaining 
39.3 cents. The fact that in this instance 
more than two-thirds of the consumer’s 
dollar was required for marketing 
charges may be presumed to represent a 
reasonable cost of providing the conveni- 
ences the average American consumer 
demands. In the case of these fresh to- 
matoes, cited in this example, no part of 
that 68.7 cents was expended for improv- 
ing the product over what its value 
would have been had the tomatoes been 
picked off the vine and eaten right then 
and there. The housewife could have 
driven from New York to the Charleston 
area, purchased the tomatoes at the farm- 
ers door, and paid roughly about one- 
third of the New York City price, if you 
want to carry the argument to the point 
of absurdity. 


This is a fresh tomato example. When 
the housewife gets canned tomatoes she 
buys a lot of additional service and con- 
venience she can’t get from the food in 
the raw form. The dollar she spends for 
canned foods gives her a product already 
cooked, under the most sanitary and scien- 
tific of processes, and with all the waste in 
preparation eliminated. She gets it non- 
perishable in a hermetically sealed con- 
tainer, storageable in a small space and 
available for use at any and all times. 
The range of sizes of cans and glass jars 
is such that the appropriate quantity is 
available for the needs of families of 
various numbers. 


The value to the consumer of these 
conveniences and services is no longer 
controversial. The housewife wants this 
service; she gets it and is willing to pay 
for it. Consumer acceptance of canned 
foods and the services they provide is 
demonstrated by the fact that from two 
to three billion dollars is expended by 
consumers annually to get them on the 
table. 
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Tomatoes are an important concern of 
this immediate audience of Virginia can- 
ners, but getting back to Reuther’s broad- 
cast example of the breakdown of the 
retail cost of a can of corn, the same 
principles apply. 

He said that out of a 19-cent can of 
corn the farmer gets 2%ths cents for the 
raw corn. He must have been using an 
isolated sample—the calculated average 
is 3% cents to the farmer. What hap- 
pens to the remaining 16% cents? 

The calculated averages generally 
show that the canner gets 7.6 cents, out 
of which he pays his labor for handling, 
trimming, sorting, cleaning, processing, 
filling, sealing, labeling and casing the 
goods. Railroad and truck transporta- 
tion to get the food to consumer points- 
of-purchase, much of which is for labor, 
averages 1% cents. The wholesale and 
retail costs, including storage, average 
6.4 cents, from which grocery clerks and 
other help are paid. And there you have 
your average distribution of a 19-cent 
can of corn. 

The unfairness of hinting, by direct 
statement or by omission, that the pro- 
cessor takes everything that the farmer 
doesn’t get is obvious. 

Reuther and the others, instead of 
raising the question about what percent- 
age of the consumer dollar gets to the 
farmer might better be asking the 
farmer why he makes such extensive use 
of commercial canning as a medium for 
marketing the fruits and vegetables he 
grows, if canners, as they seem to sug- 
gest, are gouging him. 


CANNERS’ SERVICE TO 
THE FARMER 


The farmer has a choice of various 
channels to dispose of his crops. He can: 

(1) Sell directly to the consumer at 
the farm level and thus get all the con- 
sumer dollar. If he does this he limits 
his sales to only those consumers that 
are willing to come to his farm and buy 
there. Also his selling period is re- 
stricted to the short time of harvest. 

(2) Ship his crops to large consumer 
centers, but he pays the transportation 
and other marketing costs, and thus gets 
less of the consumer dollar. 

(3) Sell his production, contract his 
acreage, to commercial processors. 

Commercial canners offer him the most 
stable and assured outlet for his produc- 
tion. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
statistics show that for the 20 years, 
1928 to 1948, the value of crops of 11 
vegetables grown for canning, measured 
by the share of the consumer’s dollar 
returned to the farmer, increased more 
than four times—from $49,000,000 in 
1928 to $214,400,000 in 1948. 


These are the 11 most important vege- 
tables and four of them—beans, corn, 
peas and tomatoes—account for 86 per- 
cent of the total vegetable crops for pro- 
cessing. Eighty percent of the entire 
Nation’s crop of these four vegetables 
was marketed through commercial can- 


ning. For each ton sold fresh, four tons 
went through the canneries. 

The farmers themselves have the best 
answer to Mr. Reuther. They are able, 
because of the canning industry, to grow 
and market profitably a crop five times 
as large as could have been merchan- 
dised on the fresh market alone. 


TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 
FOR WHOLESALERS 


A survey showing how many wholesale 
grocers may cut delivery costs from 20 
to 50 percent by properly analyzing their 
truck fleet operating expenses was re- 
ported to delegates attending the Nation- 
al-American Wholesale Grocer Assn., 
convention in Chicago recently. 


The presentation was a preliminary 
report on a continuing study to deter- 
mine how to achieve greater economy in 
truck transportation costs. The survey 
has been and is being conducted jointly 
by NAWGA, the GMC Truck & Coach 
Division of General Motors, and its ad- 
vertising counsel the Kudner Agency, 
Ine. 

Transportation engineers and survey 
experts went into several “test”? whole- 
sale grocer houses of various sizes and 
types to search out the facts to prove 
there is a vast new field of profit to 
wholesalers if they will correctly inter- 
pret their transportation costs. In one 
instance, a savings of $100,000 annually 
in fuel costs alone was indicated if 
proper equipment was purchased by the 
wholesaler. 

The presentation was made by W. L. 
Vande Water, Merchandising Manager 
for the GMC Truck & Coach Division, 
J. W. Millard of Kudner, who conducted 
the famous “Louisville Grocery Survey” 
as a U. S. Department of Commerce offi- 
cial 25 years ago, and W. W. Edwards, 
chief of GMC service training. 

In pointing up current mis-practices 
in transportation cost-accounting Mr. 
Vande Water said that one large whole- 
saler whose aim was to keep delivery cost 
below 1% percent of sales had fluctua- 
tions in those costs from 1.35 to 1.55. 


“It doesn’t look like much on a sheet 
where other figures run into the tens of 
millions,” Vande Water said. “But in 
dollars that .2 difference is $50,000. 
Would that swing of $50,000 look any 
different if I said that—in terms of close 
margins on which wholesale grocers 
operate—it was the net profit on from 
three to five million dollars of business?” 


Vande Water pointed out that the 
average NAWGA members owns more 
highway transport equipment, hauls 
more tons and operates greater mileage 
than the average full-time trucking com- 
pany, yet had failed in many cases to 
adopt maintenance programs and other 
expense-saving methods long recognized 
by trucking companies because his major 
interest is something other than hauling. 

GMC’s interest in making the survey 
for NAWGA, he said, stemmed from its 
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desire to sell the right truck models out 
of its thousands of weight, engine and 
axle variable, on the theory that its busi- 
ness would expand if it would suggest 
more profitable operations for the whole. 
sale grocer. 

Mr. Millard offered statistics in the 
form of bar charts and graphs to indi- 
cate possible savings in transportation 
costs of 30 percent or more in over-the- 
road hauling merely through the choice 
of proper engines, and savings of from 
10 to 20 percent in city peddle service by 
selecting trucks of proper capacity and 
traffic flexibility. 

He said that under some cost account- 
ing systems surveyed, truck fleets showed 
cost per mile fluctuations of more than 
100 percent. Depreciation procedures, 
large tire purchases and major over. 
hauls, sometimes obscured sizable slips 
in fuel efficiency. In one house, some 
completely depreciated trucks made sick 
routes look profitable while new trucks 
made solid routes look questionable. 

One metropolitan wholesaler could 
have saved at least $34,000 last year if 
he had had the right type of trucks for 
his varied needs, Millard showed in pre- 
senting his types of routes, payload vari- 
ations, and “cost-per-mile” comparisons 
by age and size of trucks. In this in- 
stance, the wholesaler had fuel costs run- 
ning from 1% mile per gallon up to more 
than eight miles per gallon. 


DIESELS 
In another study, made by GMC in five 
branches of a chain grocery operating 
over-the-road tractors with comparable 
mileage and payloads, 26 GMC Diesel 
tractors and 26 gasoline tractors operat- 
ing over level terrain showed the Diesels 
to be far more economical, their expense 
being 5.2 cents per mile compared to 69 
cents per mile for the others. On a CWT 
basis, the GMC Diesels cut the cost from 
7.1 cents to 4.7 cents, a reduction of 34 
percent. In 36 weeks, an all-Diesel oper- 
ation could have saved $21,000, Millard 
stated. Over hilly terrain, the Diesels 
could have saved $41,000 for the same 

period, the survey showed. 


“If you will start standardized record- 
keeping of how much you haul, where 
you haul it, what you haul it in, and how 
much it costs you, the spots where these 
savings can be made will be apparent,” 
Millard summarized. 


HIRZEL JOINS 
KRAUT ASSOCIATION 


With the addition of the Hirze! Can- 
ning Company, East Toledo, Ohio to the 
membership of the National Kraut Pack- 
ers Association, all kraut packers in the 
State of Ohio, one of the nation’s leading 
kraut producing states, are now active 
in the National Association. 

Last year Ohio packers process: d 27, 
000 tons of cabbage, which was ay proxi 
mately 10,000 tons more than the te? 
year average for the State. Unusually 
heavy consumer demand has already at 
counted for most of the pack. 
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Associated 

Independent 

Canners Plan 
Corn, Pea 
Promotion 


A continuing program of promotion, 
sales and merchandising activity in be- 
half of canned peas and corn was voted 
at the permanent organizational meeting 
of the Associated Independent Canners, 
Incorporated, in Chicago on February 
20th. Edward H. Dunlap, Plymouth 
Canning Company, Plymouth, Indiana, 
was named President of the organiza- 
tion, with G. J. Hipke, G. Bartol Silver 
and Leon Jones being elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. John Holme was_ reappointed 
Director of Marketing, to be assisted by 
Harvey Burr. 


Immediate plans for AIC, as outlined 
by Mr. Holme at the Chicago meeting, 
call for three major operations: (1) Fol- 
low the supply-consumption picture care- 
fully, as the basis for the group’s plans; 
(2) Take steps now to see that canners 
face uy) to pack time with stable market 
—by )»lanning consumer editorial pro- 
motions and tie-in advertising with other 
relate’: foods now; and (3) Be prepared 
to expand these market-building activi- 
tles to meet any serious development in 
sales yoblems for corn and peas. 


Ha) ld H. Jaeger, Director of Mar- 
keting for the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, ‘ew York, spoke at the AIC’s Chi- 
veting and told the group, that in 


his oy ion, the principles on which AIC 
was fo nded “comprise the one clean-cut, 
basic «jective force that can mean sal- 
Vation, both for the industry and for in- 
dividu: s in it, who will use and live up 
to the; Those principles are wrapped 


Up In « ie word—“promotion”. 
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John C. Holme, Director of Marketing of the Associated Independent Canners, 


pointed out to his group at its Chicago meeting, the advantages which can be 
expected from related item merchandising. National brand manufacturers of 
processed foods have already expressed great interest in cooperating with AIC 
in such promotions, Mr. Holmes declared. 


Promotion, Mr. Jaeger explained, is an 
activity which should be continuous, but 
should also be flexible. “In time of short- 
age, you wouldn’t conceive of promotion 
that called for dynamic selling devices; 
but this you would do... and it is the 
reason why AIC might be far more effec- 
tive an instrument under today’s condi- 
tions than even under unfettered peace- 
time conditions of normalcy... you 
would pound harder than ever at re- 
minders of your products in shortage, be- 
cause nothing becomes so visible and so 
desirable as when it’s unavailable.” 


The consumer education program en- 
visaged by CMI will emphasize such 
qualities of canned foods as their econ- 
omy, their year-around availability, their 
nutritional advantages, convenience in 
use and in storage, versatility, flavor and 
their use in personal recipes and budget 
meals. Messages about these assets will 
go out from CMI headquarters every 
week and every month, to keep in motion 
a continual awareness on the part of the 
consumer of the advantages of canned 
foods. 


PUBLICITY MOVES KRAUT 


A near-record movement of more than 
700,000 cases of sauerkraut during Janu- 
ary, 1951 was reported by the nation’s 
kraut packers at the mid-winter meeting 
of the National Kraut Packers Associa- 


tion held February 19th at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The movement was attributed to the 
packer’s third annual National Kraut 
and Frankfurter Week held February 
1-10, acclaimed by the NKPA as an out- 
standing success. 


A complete report of publicity and 
promotional results of Kraut and Frank 
Week was made at the meeting by the 
NKPA’s agency. Plans for the continued 
promotion of kraut to insure even fur- 
ther increased consumption were also 
outlined. 


A highlight of the program was a re- 
port by Dr. Carl Pederson, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York on the progress of 
the association’s quality control project. 
Dr. Pederson summarized findings of his 
recent tour of kraut plants and of kraut 
cutting and grading conducted at re- 
gional meetings of the NKPA. 


The kraut industry was lauded by Wil- 
liam W. McCollum of the U. S. Quarter- 
master Corps for its cooperation in sup- 
plying armed forces requirements. The 
packers pledged continued cooperation. 
A report on cabbage seed development 
was given by Dr. J. C. Walker, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Reports of the Association’s statistical, 
research and can committees were also 
presented. 


Kraut packers from every major kraut 
producing area in the U. S. attended. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS’ 
SECRETARY TO RESIGN 


William A. (Bill) Free, serving his 
seventeenth year as Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Pensylvania Can- 
ners Association, with headquarters in 
York, has tendered his resignation to the 
Executive Committee of that Association 
to take place no later than June 30th of 
this year. 

Mr. Free, popularly and favorably 
known to canners and associations from 
coast to coast finds the demands upon 
his energy and his time in the conduct 
of his own business, prohibits him from 
continuing in his State Secretaryship. 
He is the owner and operator of the 
rapidly growing Hungerford Packing 
Company, Incorporated in Hungerford 
(York County), Pennsylvania, packing 
stewed onions, green and wax beans, and 
fancy whole tomatoes, and also operating 
a franchise production facility for an- 
other food processor with national 
distribution. 

He remains a member of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the National Canners 
Association and in Chicago a few weeks 
ago, was elected first vice-president of 
the Young Guard Society. He has always 
been a leader in the activities of the 
Association of State and Regional Sec- 
retaries, having served as Secretary and 
President of that group, and has been 
generous in his efforts in behalf of the 
canning industry and the merchandising 
of canned foods. 


NEW YORK DATES 


The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners have 
announced that the 66th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association will be held 
Thursday and Friday, December 6 and 7, 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


GENERAL HOLLY JOINS 
FMC ORDNANCE DIV. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration has announced the appointment 
of Brigadier General Joseph A. Holly, 
U. S. Army Retired, as Executive Assis- 
tant to the management of FMC’s newly 
established Ordnance Division at San 
Jose, California. 


The Ordnance Division was recently 
set up by FMC when the Corporation 
was awarded an Army Ordnance con- 
tract to produce a substantial number of 
new type vehicles in the land tank pro- 
gram. Two vice-presidents of the Cor- 
poration, James M. Hait, and William L. 
Campbell, are co-managers of the Divi- 
sion. General Holly’s extensive experi- 
ence with tank development in the U. S. 
Armored Forces will be utilized in Food 
Machinery’s defense production, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NEW GROUP BUYS CALVERT 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


The Calvert Lithographing Company, 
in business in Detroit since 1861, has 
been sold to a group headed by William 
H. Sills of Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc., 
Chicago investors. 

Now incorporated in Delaware, new 
officers and directors include: William H. 
Sills, chairman; Robert A. Ritter, presi- 
dent; Harry B. LaRocca, financial vice- 
president; William S. Heigho, vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas J. Boodell, secretary, F. 
W. Fairman, Jr., D. J. Harris and Frank 
W. Barnard, who is also sales manager. 
Other officers are Kurt G. Hinz, assistant 
treasurer, and Frederick G. L. Huetwell, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Ritter, the new president, resigned 
as executive vice-president of Magill- 
Weinsheimer Co., Chicago lithographers, 
to participate in buying Calvert. The 
business is to be continued as in the past, 
without change in any of its operating 
personnel. Plans are under way for 
expansion. 


COMSTOCK WINS 
SAFETY AWARD 


The Penn Yan plant of the Comstock 
Canning Corporation recently completed 
its 506th day without a lost time acci- 
dent, considered a quite remarkable rec- 
ord. The plant recently won a 100 per- 
cent award for its safety record in the 
Annual Associated Industries Safety 
contest. 


OZARK DATES 


Secretary F.R. Spurgin has announced 
that the Spring Meeting of the Ozark 
Canners Association will be held on Fri- 
day, May 11 at the Severs Hotel, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 


WEST FOODS ORGANIZED 


West Foods of California has been or- 
ganized to carry on the processing of 
fruits and vegetables at Soquel, Califor- 
nia. Howard R. West, Salem, Oregon, 
and Roland E. West, are the owners. 


NEW OWNERS FOR CLARA-VAL 


J. E. Williams and C. B. Rieder have 
succeeded C. C. Cottrell, Morgan Hill, 
California, as owners of the Clara-Val 
Packing Co. 


EXPANSION 


The Fred M. Drew Co., Inc., 850 Walsh 
Ave., Santa Clara, California, plan the 
erection of a plant addition at an esti- 
mated cost of $60,000, 
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A& P TO BUY 303 BEANS 


Except for standard cut green beans, 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company wil] 
switch from the No. 2 to the No. 308 can 
for purchases from the 1951 Green and 
Wax Bean pack, this office was advised 
this week by an official of the company, 
The Chain will continue to buy standard 
cut green beans in the No. 2 size for the 
Ioana label. The reason for this move, 
according to the announcement, is that 
areas where fancy whole, both green and 
wax, and fancy and extra standard cut 
green and wax beans are canned, can- 
ners have generally switched over to the 
No. 303 size, whereas in the areas where 
most standard cut green beans are pur- 
chased, the majority of canners are still 
using the No. 2 size. It should be em- 
phasized, of course, that this policy will 
only apply to the Chain’s own label. Can- 
ners who have heretofore sold the Chain 
beans under their own label in the No. 2 
size, will find that the chain will continue 
to take them as long as the demand 
exists. 


CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS 
ELECT 


The following officers were elected at 
the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Food Processors Association held at 
Montreal, February 12 and 13: Presi- 
dent, E. M. Smart; 1st Vice-President, 
F. D. Mathers; 2nd Vice-President, Jean 
Raymond; Treasurer, W. H. Heeney; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, P. R. Robinson. 

Directors elected are: Western Divi- 
sion—T. R. Bulman, R. R. Furlong, R. 
K. Gell, J. A. H. Irving, L. J. Kelly, F. 
D. Mathers, V. B. Robinson, and W. B. 
Wilson. Central Division—F. R. Bear, 
H. L. Bemis, J. A. Medland, D. R. Me- 
Cahill, F. T. Sherk, E. M. Smart, T. V. 
Proctor, and John Wall. Eastern Divi- 
sion — Paul Bienvenu, F. L. Benedict, 
Paul Gelly, J. E. Shaffner, W. H. 
Heeney, J. Joubert, A. Limoges, and 
Jean Raymond. 


The Association maintains offices at 54 
Rideau Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


DEWEY & ALMY 
IN TWO FOR ONE SPLIT 


Stockholders of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company in annual meeting 
March 12 approved offering stockholders 
two shares of a new $1 par common 
stock of which 1,500,000 shares were 
authorized in exchange for each share of 
the no par common now held. There are 
356,949 shares of no par common cul- 
rently outstanding. Bradley Dewey, 
President, reported that the company 
will have far greater sales and earnings 
in the first quarter of 1951 than in the 
same period for 1950 when the company 
earned $214,071 on sales of $3,908,382. 
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DUFFY-MOTT FINANCING 


The Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers and canners of fruit and 
juices, has placed with The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York a 
$1,500,000 fifteen-year 4% percent note, 
it was announced this week. Proceeds 
will be used to retire $703,000 of notes 
held by the insurance company, and to 
provide funds for expanding Duffy- 
Mott’s plant facilities, and for other cor- 
porate purposes. 

The Company operates five plants, in- 
cluding two near Rochester, New York, 
two near Albany, New York, and one at 
Aspers, Pennsylvania. Modernization and 
improvement of equipment has been car- 
ried out gradually over a period of years 
to meet the increased demand for the 
company’s products. The company is one 
of the largest producers of prune juice, 
apple juice and apple sauce, which are 
marketed under the Mott and Sunsweet 
brands. 


VISITING IN EAST 


Robert H. Smith, of the Dole Sales 
Co., San Francisco, was visiting in the 
East during the week. 


KENNEDY MENKE MOVES 
The Kennedy Menke Company, New 
York City food brokers, have moved into 
new offices at 40 Worth Street. 


CANCO ANNOUNCES 
SIMULTANEOUS BIRTHDAY 
DINNERS 


The American Can Company will cele- 
brate its 50th anniversary on March 19 
when its 34,000 employees sit down to 
71 simultaneous birthday dinners in the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii, 
linked by one of the most extensive tele- 
phone-loudspeaker hook-ups in industrial 
history, it has been announced by W. C. 
Stolk, executive vice-president. 


The plant and division office dinners 
will be held in 59 cities and towns, he 
explained. He said that division office 
dinners in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, will be hooked up by two-way 
telephone-loudspeaker circuits. One-way 
circuits will carry the proceedings at 
these locations to the dinners in other 
cities and towns for the employees of the 
company’s plants, machine shops, re- 
search laboratories, and other units. 

The New York dinner, focal point of 
the anniversary ceremonies, will be at- 
tended by the New York executives and 
directors of the company and employees 
of the general headquarters and Atlantic 
Division offices in that city. The dinner 
will be held in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The company’s new long-service Em- 
blem Program will be inaugurated by 
presentation of a gold lapel insignia to 


the employee at each dinner who has 
been with the company the greatest 
number of years. Service emblems will 
be given at a later date to all employees 
who have been with the company five 
years or more. 

The company reports that nearly half 
of all its employees have service records 
exceeding five years, while more than 
16 percent have been with the company 
20 or more years. 

A highlight of the anniversary pro- 
gram will be the presentation in New 
York of a citation by the National Can- 
ners Association commending the com- 
pany for its contributions to the canning 
industry during the past 50 years. 

Messages of response will be delivered 
over the telephone hook-up from Chicago 
by M. P. Cortilet, vice-president in 
charge of the Central Division; from 
San Francisco by C. W. Roberts, vice- 
president in charge of the Pacific divi- 
sion; and from Hamilton, Ontario, by 
Gordon Mann, general manager of the 
Canadian division. 

L. W. Graaskamp, vice-president in 
charge of sales, is chairman of the com- 
pany’s 50th anniversary committee. 


MOVES HEADQUARTERS 


American Cranberry Exchange, which 
has maintained headquarters in New 
York City since 1907, will move its gen- 
eral offices to Cape Cod at midyear. 


Versatile Hand Pack Filler 


e accurately fills most whole or cut products 


© saves timeand money over hand filling 


handling glass jars. 


Write por full information on the FMC Hand Pack Filler and other 
FMC Canning Equipment, or call your nearest FMC representative. 2 ate 


FMC Hand Pack Fillers are ideally suited 
for filling whole tomatoes, cut string beans, diced vege- 
’ tables—in fact any product now filled by hand except 
those that are positioned in the can. The right attach- 
ments make this a completely automatic filler for some 
products, semi-automatic for others. These attachments 
include: automatic filling hopper; rotary brushing de- 
vice for overfilled cans; adjustable measuring pockets; 
rotary-valve packer briner; vibrating can track; auto- 
matic juicing attachment; and special accessories for 


OTHER FMC 
“FILLING EQUIPMENT 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


earion 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


FLORIDA: LAKELAND FLORIDA 


PEA & BEAN FILLERS 


FMC FROZEN FOOD 
CARTON FILLER 
FMC M&S PLUNGER FILLERS 
FMC JUICE FILLERS 
FMC SOUP FILLERS 
FMC UTILITY FILLERS 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 5 CALIFORNIA 
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QUARTERMASTER 


The Quartermaster General, Herman 
Feldman, lifted the pressure from the 
canning industry and from distributors 
as well, when he told the NCA’s Pro- 
curement Committee on Monday, March 
12, that the Quartermaster plans to ob- 
tain 71,000,000 pounds of fresh and 
frozen vegetables and 48,000,000 pounds 
of fresh and frozen fruits, as substitutes 
for the canned item. Thus General Feld- 
man proved he is most anxious to work 
closely with the canning industry to 
avoid hardship. He told the Committee 
that since February 15 the Quartermas- 
ter has secured from the industry 100,- 
000,000 pounds (approximately 3,300,000 
cases) of the 200,000,000 pounds of vege- 
tables needed at that time, and 77,000,- 
000 pounds (approximately 1,500,000 
cases) of the 134,000,000 pounds of 
fruits needed February 15. A total of 
17,000,000 pounds of fruits and vege- 
tables combined have been cancelled out 
of the requirements announced February 
15. In canned foods the Quartermaster 
still needs 67,000 cases of peas, 584,000 
eases of tomatoes, 65,000 cases of corn 
(cream style preferred) and 84,000 cases 
of peaches. They will be accepted in any 
amount from a truckload to carload lots. 
Grade, can size and other normal pur- 
chase specifications will be waived by the 
Quartermaster when necessary. 


Requirements for 1951 broken down as 
to can size, grade, and style of pack pref- 
erences and amounts desired in export 
boxes will be announced shortly by the 
Quartermaster General. In addition, it 
is contemplated that the Department of 
Agriculture will announce a 1951 set- 
aside program on canned fruits and 
vegetables within the next few weeks. 


PRICE 


Export EXCEPTIONS—On March 1, 
1951 OPS issued Supplementary Regula- 
tion 9 to the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, granting authority to merchant 
exporters to fulfill written contracts for 
export sales made prior to January 26, 
(when GCPR was issued), and also 
granted authority to merchant exporters 
to fulfill contracts for export sales made 
between January 26 and February 2, 
which were based on firm written orders 
made prior to January 26. In a March 8 
statement OPS said that the above ap- 
plied only to commodities covered by the 
January 26 freeze order and not to those 
for which so called “tailored” regula- 
tions have been issued. Up till now the 
exception would apply to canned foods 
since there are no “tailored” regulations 
to date, even though they are expected 
this week. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS- 


SPECIFIC MARK UP ORDERS 


Before the ink is dry on these pages 
OPS is expected to issue orders that will 
place a margin control type of ceiling on 
the wholesale and retail price of canned 
and other processed foods. OPS officials 
have been working on this order for 
sometime and the absence of it has ham- 
pered the operations of many in the 
trade. 


TIN 


Canners of off-season non-perishable 
products were granted some relief on 
March 13 when the National Production 
Authority issued Directive 1 of the Tin 
Order M-25 as amended February 23. 
The order does not apply to perishable 
products, which it will be recalled, are 
not limited as to the amount of pack per- 
mitted. It refers to those products, 
which in the original order, were pre- 
ceded by two asterisks, and which were 
limited to 100 percent of the base period. 


Examples of these are baked apples, 
fruit jams, jellies, preserves, spiced 
pears, etc. The new order also refers 
to products which in the original order 
were neither preceded by a single nor a 
double asterisk. These products, it will 
be recalled, were limited to 90 percent 
of the production during the base period. 
They include such products as animal 
and pet foods, beer and ale, dried beans 
and white potatoes, etc. In the original 
order production of these items during 
the first quarter of 1951 and thereafter 
until changed, was based on the first 
quarter of either 1949 or 1950. The new 
order changes that base where it re- 
sulted in hardship as follows: 


1. Where the base period is inapplic- 
able because the product was not packed, 
or because packing had just begun dur- 
ing that period, canners can take the 
average monthly pack for the period 
when product actually was packed, and 
multiply by three to obtain their quar- 
terly average. Thus if a packer com- 
menced packing a product on August 1, 
1950 and packed 100,000 cases during the 
remaining five months of the calendar 
year 1950, his average monthly pack of 
20,000 cases, multiplied by three, would 
give him a 60,000 case quarterly pack. 


2. Where the base period pack was less 
than customary volume for a particular 
product. In this case packers can add 
up their pack for either the entire year 
1950 or 1949, divide by 12 and multiply 
by 3 to obtain his quarterly average. To 
illustrate: suppose a canner, shut down 
17 days in March, packed 1,000 cases the 
balance of the month. During the entire 
calendar year he packed 45,000 cases. 
Therefore he packed 44,000 cases the 
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other 11 months or 4,000 cases a month 
xX 3 = 12,000 cases a quarter. 


3. Where shut downs of more than 15 
consecutive days occurred in the present 
base period, NPA said a packer can de- 
termine a new base by eliminating that 
period from the year, take the average 
monthly pack from the period during 
which the plant was actually running on 
the product, and multiply by 3 to obtain 
the quarterly average use. Thus if dur- 
ing a calendar year a canner packs 24, 
000 cases of a particular product, his 
average monthly pack would be 2,000 
cases or 6,000 cases a quarter. 


The quarterly base is obtained in all 
cases by referring to the original sched- 
ules 1 and 2. If in those schedules the 
product is preceded by double asterisks, 
the packer may use 100 percent of the 
cans he used in this new base period. If 
there is no asterisk in front of the prod- 
uct, he may use 90 percent of this new 
base. These products are listed on page 
14 of the February 5, 1951 issue of “The 
Canning Trade”. 


NPA warned that once a packer read- 
justs his base under the new direction, 
he must continue to use the same adjust- 
ment in succeeding 1951 quarters, unless 
exempted by NPA. Hardship cases that 
cannot be covered in these three adjust- 
ment methods, must be submitted direct- 
ly to NPA. We repeat for emphasis. 
This order does not apply to perishable 
food products. 


R.F.C. CONTROL 


NPA Amendment 1 to Order M-8 effee- 
tive March 12 designates the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as the sole im- 
porter and seller of tin beginning May 1. 
It places all American users of pig tin 
under allocation control. Readers will 
recall that this is a return to World War 
II tin controls, which were abolished only 
shortly before the Korean outbreak. 


More important to the canning indus- 
try, the order allows for an increase in 
the second quarter quota of tin plate 
and terne plate producers to provide for 
an increased consumption by canners of 
perishable foods. At present the month- 
ly usage rate is 80 percent of the aver- 
age monthly use in the first half of 1950. 

The order steps that percentage up to 
95 for the second quarter. 


TRIGG TO ADDRESS 
CALIFORNIA MEET 


Ralph S. Trigg, Administrator, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
and President, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will be 
the principal speaker at the Canners 
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League Forty-Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion, to be held March 19th and 20th at 
Santa Barbara. 

“Food in the Defense Effort” will be 
the subject of Mr. Trigg’s address. On 
the same program, greetings will be ex- 
tended to California canners by Herbert 
J. Barnes, newly-elected President of the 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Preceding this program, there will be 
the important annual business meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Canners 
League, at which time the League will 
elect its officers for the coming year. 

In addition to the business meetings, 
the two-day convention will feature a 
series of sporting and social events. 

More than 400 canners and representa- 
tives of allied food industries and their 
wives will attend the Convention, includ- 
ing many of the outstanding leaders in 
the California fruit and vegetable can- 
ning business. 


DR. WARD BENJAMIN WHITE 


Dr. Ward Benjamin White, 66, Chief 
of the Division of Foods of the Food & 
Drug Administration, died suddenly on 
February 24 at his home. 

Dr. White was well known to many 
eanners through his work on the formu: 
lation of food standards. He went to 
Washington in 1930 from Albany, where 
he had been Chief Chemist of the Food 
Division of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. He 
had previously been in charge of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
Food Laboratory at Cornell University. 


VORHES SUCCEEDS DR. WHITE 
AT F. & D. 


Frank A. Vorhes, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of Foods 
of Food and Drug Administration to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. W. B. White, who died 


on February 24, Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator has announced. 


_ and Drug Administration. 


Mr. Vorhes has served in Washington 
since 1948 as Chief Chemist of the Divi- 
sion of Field Operations for the Food 
He first en- 
tered the Administration as a junior 


| chemist at the Seattle Laboratory upon 


completion of his chemical training at 
the University of California in 1928. 


_ From 1931 until 1934 he served in the 


Washington Laboratories of F. & D., 
Where he was engaged in the develop- 
ment .f improved chemical methods for 
detect' 1g food adulteration. From 1934 
until 347 he was stationed at the San 
Franc .co Laboratories, where he ad- 
vance: to the position of Chief Chemist. 
As Ch.cf of the Division of Food he will 
be re:oonsible for directing the staff 
food c emists in devising chemical pro- 
for use by the Administration in 
enforcing the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The Division of Food also 
partici, ates in formulating food stand- 
ards to be used as a guide by producers 
and consumers. 
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measures moisture content 
= from O to 100%, accurately 


Pa quickly, economically! 
@ Insures Quality 
@ Eliminates Costly Guesswork 
@ Provides Laboratory Equipment at Reasonable Price 


Now, an amazing new instrument that helps you master difficult moisture 
testing problems in a few minutes. Here’s a scientific electrical tester that saves 
time and money and brings bigger returns from products you buy and sell. 

For example, this new Steinlite Model 300, developed after years of research 
and extensively field-tested by leading food processors for three seasons, proves 
invaluable in every sweet corn packing step—because moisture content definitely 
determines quality. And higher quality generally means greater profits. The 
Steinlite has been successfully used to establish exact harvesting dates . . . to 
improve grading .. . to aid processing. 


‘‘No Special Training Required to Operate /t"’ 


Reports Oconomowoc (Wisconsin) Canning 
Company: “We used the Steinlite Moisture 
Tester exclusively for the past three years in 
pre-grading, thus eliminating all guesswork in 
arriving at the proper time of harvest. It oper- 
ates economically and accurately and we found 
no special training was required.” 

Further, you can make a test with this 
Steinlite in 6 minutes ... or less. No pre- 
vious experience necessary ... no laboratory 
technique required. It’s low in cost... read- 
ily portable. You need not be near a water 
supply. Only a cloth is needed to wipe the 
equipment dry after using. 


Undoubtedly moisture content is an important factor in the price, quality, 
processing or storage of your products. Steinlite models for testing all manner 
of free-flowing materials are available — in any moisture range. Already, charts 
for more than 200 products have been prepared. From Seedburo you can obtain 
the most highly developed moisture testing service in America. Describe your 
moisture testing problem and we will be glad to offer a solution. 


EEOBURG 


CHICAGO 


Seedburo Equipment Company, 
788 Converse Building, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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—A GUARANTEE 


To the business and industrial communities of the Unita§®° 
States and Canada, Canco’s pioneering in the future wilffAm 
mean what it has meant for the last 50 years: aC 


Not only better containers, but also new containenf 
to meet the needs of our never-static economy...P") 


Plus improved methods of packaging and pro 

essing, faster machinery, and the fulfillment of the! 
vision of a research organization without equal ifr” 
the field. 


In the distributing industries, Canco’s pioneering wil | 
continue to pay dividends in easier, safer, and mong 


The sanitary can—most famous of 
all metal containers—made com- 
mercial canning of fruits and veg- 
etables possible—revolutionized 4 
the grocery business—changed 


America’s eating habits. 


FRuits AND 
VEGETABLES 


CONTAINERS . . . fo help people live better 


The “Double-Tite” paint can ex- 
panded the paint business— 
brought ready-mixed paints to mil- 


lions by making it practical for ee, ae 
these paints to be packed and mitted roasters to ee ee Canco’s Paper Milk Container— 
shipped everywhere. roaster to consumer the flavor an gave tremendous impetus to store 


aroma of fresh-roasted coffee. milk sales for dairies all across the 


country—allowed grocers to give 
housewives milk ina sanitary, casy- 
to-carry, One-way container. 


Be 


yELEADERSHIP IN THE DAYS AHEAD. 


The meat can boomed the canned 
meat business— provided house- 
wives with a new and wide variety 
of readily prepared meats. 


itggeconomical handling of packaged goods. 


wilfpAnd to everyone who eats, patronizes a drugstore, drives 
Acar, Maintains a home, serves in our armed forces— 
anco’s pioneering will continue to make possible a 
yriad of products . . . of better quality. 


ro. AS we look ahead with determined resolve to the next 
> thgalf-century, we affirm this steadfast purpose: Canco will 
ontribute even more to industry and government, and 
bring even better living to even more people. 


wil On this page are familiar containers of today pio- 
eered by Canco. 


An adaptation of the sanitary can, 
this container assured motorists of 
getting refinery-sealed motor oil. 
Gave huge boost to sales in service 
stations in every state. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


The salt container prevented exces- 
sive caking which took place in 
the old-fashioned bags. The alu- 
minum pouring spout made easier 
the housewife’s task. 


he beer «in trademarked “Keg- 
first non-returnable 
Ontainer for beer and ale— 
prought nv conveniences to beer 
Hinkers verywhere—lowered 
Stributio cost. 


he This container protected first-aid : 
ive units of blood plasma in World 
sy- War II. An adaptation of Canco’s 


tennis ball can. i 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Trading in can- 
ned foods was extremely limited during 
the week due to the sold out condition of 
most canned foods items. The eyes of 
the distributors are glued on Washing- 
ton, pending the issuance of the Margin 
Order which has been promised the in- 
dustry by OPS the end of this week. 
News that the Quartermaster General 
had lifted pressure from the canning 
industry to supply much needed foods for 
the armed forces did not reach the mar- 
ket in time to have any noticeable affect 
this week. Nor is it expected that it will 
have any noticeable affect. In some items 
like beans, for instance, it is just possible 
that some soft spots could develop. How- 
ever, even though this item seems to be 
in relatively good supply, the complete 
absence of other staples, it is reasoned, 
will have a strengthening effect here. 

The weather continued to hold up start 
of the California asparagus and spinach 
packs. With a good many distributors 
well stocked with citrus juices at a much 
lower average cost than current replace- 
ment prices, some softness in the citrus 
market developed during the week. With 
some canners looking for business and 
others holding the line, a broader price 
spread developed. 


ACREAGE—(Land and Water)—Can- 
ners are still extremely busy on acreage, 
and while reports from various sections 
of the country vary, an early summary 
would seem to indicate that on an overall 
basis, an exceptionally large acreage is 
being signed up, all at a considerably 
higher price. And speaking of price, 
may we again emphasize that canners 
do not have to pay the “Legal Minimum” 
price announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Considerable pea acreage 
for instance is being signed on the west- 
ern shore of Maryland at $80 and $85 
whereas the “Legal Minimum” in that 
area would be $98.60. 

Already California canners are talking 
about not being able to handle all of the 
tomatoes that have been contracted, and 
while strictly speaking, fish may not have 
anything to do with acreage, it looks like 
the yields of salmon in the Bristol Bay 
area are going to be exceptionally heavy 
this year. New 1951 fishing regulations 
permit the use of Powered Gill Net boats 
up to 32 feet in length, whereas in for- 
mer years only small sailboats with gill 
net gear were permitted to fish this 
major red salmon producing area, hence 
the catch should be considerably greater. 
Here, too, the price promises to be sharp- 
ly increased. Please refer to our Cali- 
fornia Market for details. 


PEA ACREAGE—This week the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics issued 
its first report on canners and freezers 
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pea acreage intentions. The report is 
most interesting in that it shows that 
canners and freezers intend to plant 
even a little more peas than PMA asked 
for a month or so ago. The report 
follows: 

“An increase of about 11 percent over 
1950 in the planted acreage of green 
peas for processing is indicated for 1951, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This indicated increase over 
last year’s planting is based on reports 
received from processors in late Febru- 
ary and early March giving information 
on the acreage that they intend to con- 
tract and plant in 1951. 

“Tf these early-season acreage pros- 
pects materialize, the 1951 plantings for 
canning, freezing and other processing 
will total 486,240 acres. This compares 
with 436,320 acres planted in 1950 and 
1940-49 average plantings of 446,140 
acres. 

“Assuming a loss in plantings of about 
7 percent, in line with recent years, a 
planted acreage of 486,240 acres of pro- 
cessing peas would result in about 452,- 
000 acres for harvest. This would be about 
8 percent more than the 417,950 acres 
harvested in 1950 and 9 percent above the 
1940-49 average harvested acreage of 
413,080 acres. 

“Of the 486,240 acres in prospect for 
processing this year, intentions reports 
indicate that 364,050 acres will be 
planted for canning and 122,190 acres 
will be planted for freezing. On the basis 
of these early season indications, the 
acreage for canning is expected to be 
about 10 percent more than the 1950 
plantings of 329,340 acres and the acre- 
age planted for freezing about 14 per- 
cent above last year’s plantings of 106, 
980 acres. 

“The acreage actually planted in 1951 
may turn out to be larger or smaller 
than indicated, by reason of weather con- 
ditions, price changes, labor supply, finan- 
cial conditions and the effect of this re- 
port itself upon processors’ actions.” 


SPINACH ACREAGE AND YIELD 
—Reports from spinach processors in 
California and Texas indicate a 1951 
winter production of 64,800 tons, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This is 43 percent more than 
the 45,400 tons estimated for the 1950 
winter crop and 45 percent above the 
1940-49 average production of 44,760 
tons. 

Acreage of spinach to be harvested for 
processing in these two winter States 
during the 1951 season is estimated at 
14,600 acres. This is about 18 percent 
more than the 1950 figure of 12,340 acres 
but only slightly above the 10-year aver- 
age of 14,410 acres. Texas acreage 
(3,000) is off some 40 percent from the 
1950 (5,000) and the ten year average 
(5,150) while California acreage (11,- 
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600) is some 60 percent over the 1950 
acreage for that state (7,340) and ap. 
proximately 25 percent greater than the 
10 year average (9,260). 

The March 1 indicated yield in these 
two States is 4.44 tons per acre. This 
compares with 3.68 tons obtained in 1950 
and 3.08 tons for the 1940-49 averages, 
Wet weather in California has been un- 
favorable for the crop. In Texas, an 
early February freeze slowed up har. 
vesting operations but cutting was re- 
sumed before the end of the month. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Delay In Markup Regulations Slows Trading 
—Offerings Short, Prices Firm—Q.M. Ac- 
tivities Bolster Buyer Outlook — Preparing 
For Big Tomato Season — Bean Offerings 
Tighten—Sardines Soften—High Priced Sal. 
mon Foreseen — Citrus Quotations Widen. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 16, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Delay by OPS in 
promulgating mark-up regulations for 
food wholesalers and retailers tended to 
further slow the trading pace in canned 
foods here during the week. While the 
market was strong in most directions, 
the Florida citrus situation appeared to 
have developed at least a temporary 
easing as some canners sought to stimu- 
late the movement of new pack juices 
from their warehouses. On most other 
items in the vegetable, fruit, and _ fish 
lines, however, the story was one of con- 
tinued short offerings and firm prices. 


THE OUTLOOK — Buyer confidence 
in the near-term outlook for canned 
foods has been strengthened by the in- 
creasing activities of Quartermaster 
Corps buyers, and it is expected when 
final returns are in it will be found that 
procurement officers for the armed forces 
will have made substantial inroads into 
jobber and chain holdings of canned 
foods. Army buyers have been looking 
the resale market over carefully in many 
sections of the country, it is reported, 
and have made some fair-sized purchases 
in both fruits and vegetables. 


TOMATOES — The canned _ tomato 
market is beginning to resemble Old 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and offer- 
ings this week were lacking, either at 
firsthand or at resale. Meanwhile east- 
ern canners are making preparations for 
a good pack this season, and California 
packers are doing likewise. In the latter 
area, canners are accepting s.a.p. book 
ings, with distributors endeavoring to 
pull wires to get assurances of carly 
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shipments when the tomatoes begin to go 
into the cans. 


SPINACH—With offerings from other 
areas scant, new pack Ozark spinach is 
commanding some attention, with can- 
ners offering for prompt shipment on 
the basis of $1.40 for fancy 2s, $1.75 for 
fancy 2%s, and $6.00 for fancy 10s, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—Army buyers reportedly 
have been combing upstate canneries 
during the past few weeks, and are 
credited with having purchased more 
than 400,000 cases in this area since the 
Chicago conventions. Canner offerings to 
the trade, consequently, have tightened 
up, with some extra standards reported 
available at $1.45 for 4 or 5 sieve, and a 
limited quantity of fancy 6-sieve fancy 
2s cut at $1.75, f.o.b. canneries. QM buy- 
ers have also been quite active on Blue 
Lakes in the Northwest, and are taking 
2s where 10s are not to be had. As a 
result, canners are not in position to 
offer full assortments in most instances, 
and the market is quite strong. Extra 
standard cut are now firm at a minimum 
of $1.80 per dozen, with prices for fancy 
running all the way from $2.00 to $2.70 
as to sieve, f.o.b. cannery basis. 


SARDINES—While most canners con- 
tinue to quote $6.50 for quarter keyless 
Maine sardines, f.o.b. canneries, other 


sellers are reported willing to part with 
goods for prompt shipment at 25 cents 
under this figure. The easier undertone 
is attributable to the fact that resale 
offerings have made their appearance 
below the $6.00 level as disrtibutors who 
have accumulated stocks seek to unload. 
Reports from California note a well-sold- 
up position, with the market for ovals 
ranging $7.00 to $7.25 per case, and some 
canners withdrawn. Heavy export de- 
mand continues a factor in the West 
Coast market. 


SALMON—Salmon holdings are mov- 
ing toward a cleanup, with no price re- 
visions reported this week. Meazwhile, 
trade interest is centering on the new 
pack outlook, with canners’ costs sharply 
up from last season. Packers operating 
canneries in the Cook Inlet area have 
signed for raw fish for this season at 
levels more than 50 percent over last 
year. When it is considered that both 
can and labor costs are up 10 percent 
to 15 percent, the extent to which the 
packing costs level will rise this year is 
evident. 


TUNA — New business in tuna has 
been light here during the week, but the 
market situation continues firm both in 
California and in the Northwest. Dis- 
tributors generally appear planning to 
work deeper into their current inven- 


tories before doing any substantial re- 
placement buying in anticipation of 
warm weather requirements. Too, most 
distributors want to get the dope on their 
mark-up regulations before proceeding 
further. 


CITRUS — Florida citrus quotations 
widened further during the week as one 
or two canners became more competitive 
and sought to move out some of their 
juice holdings. Blended juices, unsweet- 
ened, were available during the week at 
$1.20, which is at least 10 cents under 
the postings of most sellers, while 46- 
ounce grapefruit juice was quoted for 
prompt shipment during the week at 
$2.60, which was also somewhat under 
recent levels. However, this situation 
could change radically overnight, as the 
citrus market still has a long way to go 
before it hits parity and any new fac- 
tors,—such as a heavy export or Army 
buying movement, for example, — could 
very readily change distributors’ views 
on canned citrus. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With Army 
buyers still picking up odd lots of canned 
fruits on the Pacific Coast, first-hand 
offerings are virtually non-existent and 
the resale market is likewise beginning 
to dry up. Most distributors have given 
up expectations of making any further 
substantial additions to inventories for 


production costs. 


representative in your area. 


do 'lar-wise for the season? 


pr duet. Lower mould count. 


There’s no substitute for the ‘‘extras’*Langsenkamp 
equipment offers ! ‘‘Extras”’ such as lower power costs, 
greater yield gain, finer quality product . . . at lower 
All these ‘‘extras”’ spell more 
PROFITS for those canners who install Langsenkamp 
equipment in their production lines. 
Langsenkamp catalog, or contact the Langsenkamp 


MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Replacing wooden tanks with Lang- 
seskamp Slainless Steel Tanks equip- 
pel with kook-more-koils means a 
greater yield of fully five gallons more 
fii shed product from each and every — 
baich! What would this mean to you 
Extremely 
sa itary, makes a much higher quality 


ve tigate . . . gain these added divi- 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LANGSENKAMP VALUE! 


See your 


IN ONE SEASON! 


Stainless Steel Tank 
with Coils 


235 East South Street 


ing accumulations. 
Finishers for soups and whole spiced products. 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future 
requirements. Due to present conditions, delivery 
of criticial materials necessary to produce canning 
equipment requires four to six months. 
cerely urge you to place your orders as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 


Indiana Paddle Finisher gives 
your product a smooth, vel- 
vety finish. Eliminates black 
specks. Operates with low 
power cost, yet has greater 
production capacity. Hook 
type frames remove for easy 
cleaning, prevent mold-form- 

Indiana Sanitary Brush 


We sin- 


Indianapolis 25, Indiana 
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MARKET NEWS 


the remainder of the current marketing 
season, and are planning to run through 
to new pack with what they have on 
hand and/or under contract. 


APPLES—Canners in the Northwest 
continue to hold sliced No. 10 apples firm 
at $8.75 per dozen, f.o.b. canneries. While 
offerings have been reported below this 
figure, they reportedly involve soft fruit 
or packs somewhat below standard 
drained weight requirements. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Air Of Uncertainty Hangs Over Trade — 
Heavy S.A.P. Orders Placed—Spinach Short 
—Tomatoes In Lull—Corn Sold Up—Lim- 
ited Bean Stocks Available—Slight Ease In 
Citrus—No Change In Fish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 15, 1951 


THE SITUATION—An air of uncer- 
tainty hangs over the trade this week as 
distributors are faced with many com- 
plex problems which cannot be answered 
by gazing into a crystal ball. Adding 
to the uneasiness are rumors again that 
Uncle Sam is contemplating a canned 
foods freeze at cannery levels similar to 
that announced at the convention but 
never put into effect. Whether such 
rumors are merely rumors or actually 
have some foundation is unknown as this 
is written but they have had the effect 
of expediting shipments of tag ends still 
on contract at the cannery but as yet 
unshipped. 


The trade have been placing S.A.P. 
orders in heavy volume with those can- 
ners willing to write business on this 
basis although how fast such orders will 
be confirmed when prices are named re- 
mains to be seen. It is feared many open- 
ing prices will be much higher than last 
year as growers are very much parity 
minded which, in many cases, will mean 
stiff advances over last year’s quotations 
if farmers are successful in selling such 
prices to the canning industry. While 
canners are expected to show consider- 
able resistance it seems the grower feels 
he has the government on his side, under 
present strained conditions, and may 
prove to be a tough customer. Local can- 
ners, attempting to contract acreage for 
asparagus, corn and tomatoes, have al- 
ready run into this condition and con- 
tracts are coming slowly. Looking at the 
matter from the distributor’s angle, the 
question arises as to how much resis- 
tance will they confront from the con- 
sumer. On top of these problems the 
movement of all canned foods has slowed 
down the past few weeks affecting every- 
one except canners as so little is left un- 
sold in first hands. Furthermore, a new 
price control program is expected daily 
so at the moment most buyers are trying 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugar, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


to peer into the future and come up with 
some intelligent answers which isn’t to 
easy. 


SPINACH — With inventories at the 
diminishing point, buyers are anxiously 
looking forward to replenishing supplies 
just as soon as the new packs begin in 
California and the Ozarks. However, the 
southern pack is late and nothing has 
reached here in regards to prices while 
unpleasant news from the Coast indi- 
eates growing conditions are not too 
favorable. Little has been done in the 
way of firm business with bookings con- 
fined pretty much to S.A.P. memo orders 
although it’s reported one canner has 
offered California spinach on the basis 
of $5.75 for tens, $1.75 for 2%s and 
$1.45 for 2s. Business should come fast 
once canners are ready to talk turkey. 


TOMATOES—A complete lull as far 
as tomatoes and products are concerned 
simply because so little is offered which 
makes a sad picture as every distributor 
in town could use additional ‘supplies. 
Outside of juice, nothing has shown up 
from local canners the past few weeks 
and offerings are confined to those from 
the Coast in limited quantities only. To- 
mato puree from that section is available 
at $5.75 for 2%s and $14.50 for tens 
while paste is quoted at prices which 
definitely smack of luxury. 


CORN—Buyers are finding it difficult 
or impossible to locate corn of any size or 
description as unsold stocks first 
hands are just about nil. Prevailing 
rumors of a government freeze found 
those buyers with unshipped _ stocks 
quickly ordering out anything still left 
at the cannery. Besides, judging from 
prices being asked by growers, it would 
appear any carryover in jobber’s ware- 
houses will be a good property and it 
hasn’t taken the trade long to recognize 
that fact. Outside a little standard cream 
style white corn in No. 2 tins at $1.50 
there isn’t much to quote. 


BEANS — The only major vegetable 
where spot lists carry anything but clean 
up lots is beans, both green and wax, 
and the way stocks are moving there 
won’t be much left before long. A few 
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standard cuts in No. 2 tins are offered 
out of the Ozarks at $1.25 with extra 
standard cut 4 sieve at $1.40 and 3s at 
$1.50. Stocks are very limited. Wiscon. 
sin factors have a few fancy whole beans 
left on the basis of $2.35 for No. 2 tins 
of 3 sieve and $2.65 for 2 sieve. Fancy 
3 sieve cuts are listed at $1.90 while 
extra standards are offered at $1.80. 


CITRUS — A little easiness in this 
market has slowed trading considerably 
although price shading has been con- 
fined mostly to orange juice which is now 
available on the basis of $3.00 for sugar 
added 46 oz. and a bottom of $3.10 on 
unsweetened. Blended juice is holding 
steady at $1.25 for 2s and $3.00 for 46 
oz. The Texas situation has held grape- 
fruit juice firm at $1.15 and $2.65. Fancy 
sections are offered at $1.85 to $1.95 for 
2s. This market is quite confused as any 
price shading is not justified by condi- 
tions at the primary source where can- 
ners are faced with stiff competition 
from processors of the frozen product 
and an advancing market on fresh fruit. 
As a result prices vary to a great extent 
from one canner to another, quotations 
depending entirely upon _ individual 
conditions. 


CANNED FISH — Not much change 
from last week with salmon offering's con- 
fined to mostly chums as only occasional 
lots of other varieties make an appear- 
ance from time to time. Tuna continues 
to show a stronger undertone with prices 
unchanged from last week and canners 
of Maine sardines seem content to sit 
tight until a higher price basis is estab- 
lished for the new pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Very Little Action In Market—Large Toma- 
to Acreage At Thirty Dollars—Cold Weather 
Delays Spinach—Fruit Buyers Want Futures 
—Plan For Alaska Fishing, Price Up A Third. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 15, 1951 
THE SITUATION—Little spot busi- 


ness in canned fruits, vegetables or fish 
is passing at this time and many of the 
published lists are largely without mean- 
ing. Even where canners have limited 
stocks of some items in hand there is a 
hesitation to make sales until govern- 
ment regulations are clarified. The Army 
Quartermaster is looking for additional 
stocks and it would seem that canners 
will be able to make practically complete 
cleanups at will. This is especially true 
now that Army specifications have been 
scaled down to include standards and al- 
most any size containers. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products have sold up so closely that it 
is difficult to locate unsold stocks. Most 
of the excitement is now on new pack 
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-ahuge crop would be welcome. 


and buyers for canners have been scour- 
ing the State for acreage. The early bids 
of canners were $27.50 a ton, while grow- 
ers have been talking about $32.50. A 
very large acreage has been signed up 
during the past two weeks at $30.00 a 
ton and that is now considered the ac- 
cepted price for the season. The indica- 
tions are that much new acreage will go 
into cultivation and that the pack will be 
the largest ever made. In fact, some can- 
ners are now suggesting that they may 
not be able to process all that will be 
grown. Opening prices may make an 
appearance earlier than usual as costs 
seem to be developing fast. 


SPINACH—Spring pack spinach still 
has growers and canners in a quandary, 
with cold weather and wet ground hold- 
ing back the crop. Some fields in Cali- 
fornia were covered by a light blanket 
of snow early in March, but it is not be- 
lieved that any real damage was done. 
A couple of weeks of sunshine would do 
wonders for this crop. Also, a period of 
warmer weather would induce growers 
to increase their acreage. 


FRUITS—Buyers of canned fruits are 
making every effort to get business on 
the books and such incidentals as prices 
are being forgotten, for the time being. 
Many seem to feel that if they do not get 
requirements covered well in advance it 
will just be too bad for them. National 
buyers are courting their regular sources 
to get definite commitments, but canners 
are not anxious to book business at this 
time. They point out the fact that 
weather conditions have been running a 
wide range this season and that an end 
could easily come to bumper crops. Grow- 
ers have taken unusually good care of 
orchards in recent years, owing to gen- 
erally good prices for fruit, and for once 
Sales of 
canned fruits of late have run to small 
lots, in keeping with broken stocks, and 
to such items as mixed fruits, fruits 
packed in water, unpopular counts, espe- 
cially in pears, and to off colors in free 
peaches and in cherries. 


FISH—The new fish canning season 
for Alaska will soon be at hand and ac- 
tive preparations for this are being 
made. New regulations are going into 
effect and among these is one opening 
Bristo! Bay to gas powered fishing boats. 
In the past, commercial fishing has been 
confined to boats powered by sail. In 
some districts, prices to be paid fisher- 
men have already been negotiated and in 
others are being processed. In the Kodiak 
and Cook Inlet districts prices are about 
33% pereent above those of 1950. In one 
distric!, fishermen are demanding $1.29 
each for red salmon, against 80 cents in 
1950, and 45 cents each for pinks, against 
30 cents last year. This will give 
‘ome idea of the prices canners must 
Name for their packs. Estimators are 
how busy on forecasting the size of the 
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1951 salmon pack. The average seems 
to be above 5,000,000 cases. Some small 
lots of salmon are still being offered at 
prices as follows: Alaska red, $32.50 for 
No. 1 tall and $21.00 for halves; Alaska 
king, $28.50 for talls, and $16.50 for 
halves; medium red cohoe, halves, $16.00 
to $17.00, and chums, $20.00 for tall and 
$11.50 to $12.00 for halves. 


CRAB—The canning of crab in Alas- 
kan waters will be under way shortly 
and some advance business is being 
booked at $28.00 a case for halves. 


SHRIMP — Stocks of canned shrimp 
seem to be rather low in this market and 
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considerable business has been booked at 
$3.50 for 5-oz. small; $4.35 for medium; 
$4.50 for large, and $5.00 for jumbo. 
All f.o.b. Gulf points. 


TUNA—Tuna is showing real strength 
and buyers are anticipating require- 
ments farther in advance than for some 
time. Prices are: Halves, fancy light 
meat, $13.75; standard, $12.75, chunks 
and flakes, $11.50; grated, $10.75 and 
dark and light meat, $8.50. 


MACKEREL—Pacific mackerel is not 
running, so very little is in the hands of 
canners. Jack mackerel is more plenti- 
ful and is moving at $4.75 to $5.00. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


house or in 1] of our 5 metro- 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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MARKET NEWS 


SARDINES—Few offerings are being 
made of California sardines and buyers 
who want their own labels do not seem 
to have a chance. Foreign buyers are 
combing the markets but sales of late 
have been very small in volume. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Low Shrimp Prices Discouraging To Canners 
—Oyster Pack Falling Short Of Last Year— 
Crab Production Up. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 16, 1951 


SHRIMP — With Lent ending on 
Easter Sunday, March 25, there are only 
a few remaining days before Lent 1951 
will be history and its boosting effect on 
the seafood industry will cease. Of 
course this boosting effect only takes 
place in cities, towns and communities 
where there are a good many Catholics 
or members of other churches that ob- 
serve Lent, hence the increase in con- 
sumption of seafood in Lent is not 
noticeable throughout the nation. 


The price that has been prevailing on 


canned shrimp is not encouraging to 
canners and some of the plants may be 
forced to shut down. 

Prices reported on 5-ounce canned 
shrimp are $3.10 to $3.20 for small; 
$3.80 to $3.90 for medium; $4.15 to $4.25 
for large; and $4.50 to $4.60 for jumbo, 
f.o.b. cannery. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 2, 1951 were: Louisiana 622 
barrels, including 1387 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 873 barrels, including 
533 barrels for canning; Alabama 151 
barrels, including 10 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 112 barrels; 
and Texas 4,292 barrels. 

Compared with the previous week, 
shrimp production increased jn Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, 
but decreased in Texas, nevertheless 


there was 2,924 less barrels of shrimp 
produced the week ending March 2, 1951 
than the previous one. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 383,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,619,000 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 2,580,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The 6 canneries in Louisiana and the 
9 canneries in Mississippi and Alabama 
now packing shrimp reported that 3,129 
standard cases shrimp were canned dur- 
ing the week ending March 3, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 596,785 standard cases, whereas the 
pack during the same period last season 
was 590,181 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—Landings of oysters for 
the week ending March 2, 1951 were: 
Louisiana 22,255 barrels, including 19,- 
220 for canning; Mississippi 2,657 bar- 
rels, including 2,612 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 6,752 barrels, including 6,037 
barrels for canning; Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 741 barrels, making a total of 32,405 
barrels which was 5,142 more barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 

The 11 plants in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and the 14 plants in Louisiana now 
canning oysters reported that 18,369 
standard cases were canned during the 
week ending March 3, 1951, which 
brought the pack for the season to 109,- 
994 standard cases of oysters as against 
166,401 standard cases packed during 
the same period last season. 


The price of canned oysters continues 
irregular and it has been reported that 
they have been quoted at $3.50 per dozen 
for 4% tins f.o.b. cannery and lower. 


HARD CRABS — Landings of crabs 
for the week ending March 2, 1951 were: 
Louisiana 42,800 pounds; Mississippi 30,- 
200 pounds; Alabama 17,741 pounds; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 55,440 pounds, 
making a total of 146,181 pounds, which 
is 94,051 more pounds than were pro- 
duced the previous week. 

The balmy weather that we have had 
is responsible for the increase. 

However, the weather has turned cold 
this week and a drop in production is 
expected because crabs are a hot weather 
crustacean. 


DECEMBER 1950 ALABAMA 
LANDINGS BULLETIN 
Landings of fishery products at Ala. 
bama ports during December 1950 
totaled 1,809,930 pounds—240,570 pounds 
less than the previous month. 


Shrimp production for December de. 
creased 223,841 pounds, compared with 
November 1950. Landings of shrimp jn 
Alabama for the four-month period end- 
ing with December 1950 amounted to 
1,556,180 pounds. 


There was an increase of 30,635 pounds 
in the red snapper catch during Decem 


ber as compared with the previous 
month; mullet decreased 47 percent, 
Other seasonal species continue to 


register noticeable declines throughout 
December. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 19-28, 1951 — Plant Sanita- 
tion Course, National Canners Associa- 
tion Western Branch Laboratory, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


APRIL 11, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 

MAY 11, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 
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PUBLIC AUCTIO 


Pursuant to an order by Reuben Sclar, owner, we will on 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1951--11:00 A. M. OFFER 


ALL CANNING MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


_ of the former 


WOODBINE CANNING CO. 


(on the premises) 


WOODBINE, MARYLAND 


CANNING MACHINERY 


4 Pea Cleaners, 3 Gooseneck Conveyors, Olney Pea Washers, Scott Viner Pea Pump with motor, Scott Viner Water 
Separators, 2 Kyler Boxers, 2 Labeling Machines, Sprague Sells Pea Hoppers, Sprague Sells Four Sizes Pea Grader, 
Sinclair-Scott Four grade Pea Garder, Scott Viner Pea Separators, Sprague Corn Cutters, Corn Conveyors, Sprague 
Corn Silkers, Worm Conveyors, Hoppers to Tables, 17-3 and 4 Basket Retorts, 70 Perforated Retort Crates, Food 
Machinery Blancher, Sprague Blancher, Food Machinery Pea Washer, Sprague Sells 100-Gallon Corn Mixer, 30 
gallon Syrup Tanks, 10 and 60-pocket F.M. Corn Fillers, Ayars Machine Pea Filler, Food Machinery Pea Filler 8-pocket, 
Corn Huskers, Pea Viners and Cleaners, Harvesting Machines, Pea Duster, Silo Blower, Electric Conveyor, Electric 
Piling Conveyor. 


COMPLETE PEA AND CORN LINE PRACTICALLY NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


Lot of Electric Motors, Shafting, Picking Tables, Air Compressors, Empty Can Track from storage warehouse to Fillers 
with motor, Can Shaker, Unscrambler and Conveyor with motors, Chain Hoists, Cement Water Cooling Tanks, Over- 
head Basket Conveyor, Steam Water Pumps, Electric Drill, bolts, nuts, pipe fittings, 170’ Link-Belt Electric Conveyor 
with motor and transmission, Wiring Machine, lengths of Roller Track, New Electric and Plumbing Supplies and 
Equipment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Approx. 50,000 No. 2 Tin Cans with Lids, Approx. 20 Tons Spare Parts, Chains, Belting, Shafting, Pulleys, Clutches, 
Bolts, Nuts and Pipe Fittings, Automatic Thermostat Control Gas Heater, Structural Steel, Pipe, Lumber and Brick, 
Garage Tools and Machinery, Elecric Welders, Tire and Truck Chains. 


TRUCKS--TRACTORS--TRAILERS 


2 New 2! Ton Diamond T stake Trucks; Several Used Cars; 2 Semi-Trailers; Several Used Trucks; Caterpillar Tractor. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Above !o be offered in Single Lots Only—No Confirmation—Immediate Delivery 
TERMS: CERTIFIED CHECKS OR CASH 


RALPH ROSEN 


Auctioneer @ Liquidator @ Appraiser 
GENESEE BLDG. WA, 2957 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth.... 
Fey., Green, No. 2 


4.00-4.10 


Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
BEANS, StTrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Ex. Std., Sl., No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ............ 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 2 
No. 10 5.75 
MIDWEST 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......... pinion 1.35 


1.85-1.90 


a Std.. Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.........1.60 
No. 303 1.25 


NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 


Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 02.15 
No. 10 10.65-10.85 
4 sv., No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 sv., NO. 2 cccccccssssee 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........ 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.60 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 2 2.55 
OZARKS 
Texas 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 2... 1.70 
No. 2 1.25 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2.......0 1.60 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........8.00 
Blue Lake, Fcy., Cut, No. 2........ 2.15 


BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303....2.50 


Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 2.25 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 13.00 

Fey., Med. Gr., No. 3038............000 2.00 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 12.00 

BEETS 

No. 10 4.75 

N. Y., Poy., Out, No, 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 4.60 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


Diced, Fey., NO. 2 1.05-1.10 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2........0. 1.65 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 - 


Fey., Wh., No. 2, 
No. 2, 16/0 
No. 10, 60/0 


CARROTS 
No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced.............+ 1.15 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 02. ........1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
Co, Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303......1.65 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02....... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1,.55-1.60 
BS VOR. 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MipWEst SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes. Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
New York SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 8V., No. 1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.40 
POTATOES, Swser 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ......1.92%4 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 24 
No. 10 7.76 


PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 921% 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 214 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 

SPINACH 

Tri-States 

No. 21% ..Nominal 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.45 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 5.75 

TOMATOES 
All Areas Nominal 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ....... .Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
All areas Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

Calif., Fey., No. 308 ....... sini 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

Fey., No. 1.80-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2........0 2.05-2.10 
10.50-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 244..3.75-8.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-3.20 
No. 10, Ch. 12.25 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


PEARS 


2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 

N.Y., Bart., Ch., No. 2 
No. 2% 

Kieffer, Std,, No, 2, 20° —- 
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PINEAPPLE Ca 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 2 280-295 
No. 2% 3.20-8.40 
No. 10 12.40-13.29 = 
No. 2% 2.90-8.1 
2.65-2,80 
No. 2 3.00-3,26 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........ 2.40-2.55 & Pl 
No. 2 2.75 =2.95 
Broken Slices, No. 10........ 10.60-1140 
JUICES fr 
APPLE off 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 lo 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 130 
46 oz, 3.00-8.05 
No. 10 5.95 
Calif., No. 2 1.42% m 
46 oz. 3.25 K 
GRAPEFRUIT V 
46 oz, 2,652.75 
No. 10 5.10-5.35 fe 
er 
ORANGE E 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 cess 1.35 H 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 4] 
46 oz. 2.60-2.10 
1.25 & 6- 
46 oz. 2.60-2.65 er 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1,20 K 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
us 
Us 
FISH N 
OYSTERS am 
$3.50-8.75 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 32.00 
14's 21.00 si 
Red, No. 1 27.50 
16.00-17.00 
16.00 
Chums, Tall, No. N 
11.00-12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 6.50 U 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with | 
Tomato Sauce 7.00-7.25 
No. 1 T., Nat. 4.75 2’ 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.80-8.90 t 
Large 4.15 
Jumbo 


TUNA—PER Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.00-15.50 
Chunks & 12.00-18.00 


Grated 11.00 

Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.76 t 
Std., 
Chunks & Flakes .......... 11.25-11.50 
Grated 10,75 
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RATES: 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, ete. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M&S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 88, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles, guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 25 gal. to 150 gal. 
sizes. Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal. Also 
large stock new and used Stainless Steel Sanitary Valves and 
Fittings. Ayars Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; 
Wood Tanks; ete. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson 
St, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % HP 3 phase motor and agitator, dial thermometer, 
2" temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 Single Tube 
Crushe: Pre-Heaters (Food Machinery), equipped with 1 HP 


|} phase motor, temperature and pressure regulator, thermome- 


ter, sa'ety valve, trap and pressure gauge; 2 Food Machinery 
Super juice Extractors, complete with 5 HP 3 phase motor, 
nickle silver screen and stainless metal screw; 1 Tri-Clover 
Sanitayy Pump equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor, 1%” inlet 
and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Automatic Beet 
Cutter, equipped with 1 HP 8 phase motor. All machinery in 
A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at our plant any 
ume. erms cash. Interested parties should write for prices. 
Adv. 5128, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO Pregrader; 3 FMC Pregraders; 1 
Robins Bean Cutter; 1 Robins Jr. Corn Silker; 1 BCC Steam 
Blancher; 1 Gooseneck Elevator; 2 FMC Cut Corn Elevators; 
1 Pfaudler Steam Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 2 
Hartford Empire Bottle Washers; 2 Sterling Heavy Duty 
Dicers; 1M & S Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable Labeler. Adv. 5134, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Equipment from liquidated Monocacy Valley 
Canning Company, Frederick, Maryland. All in excellent con- 
dition. 1 McMillin Truck Dump, complete with steel beams and 
motor, $200.00; 1-92-HP Titusville Economic Boiler, manufac- 
tured 1937, with bin-feed automatic Iron Fireman Stoker, 
$1500.00; 1 Boiler Water Preheater with Automatic Control, 
$100.00; 2 Ingram Vacuum Can Lifts with McCormick-Deering 
Vacuum Pump, $125.00; 1-9-foot Process Kettle, $50.00; 10 
sections 12” solid Roller Conveyor, practically new, per section, 
$14.00; 7 sections Wheel Conveyor, per section, $14.00; 6 Rebuilt 
#5 Corn Cutters, each, $100.00; 50 feet new 8” LaPorte Flexible 
Belt Conveyor; 20,000 #2 Wooden Cases, at bargain price; 
Lot H-78 Chain with G-19 attachments; Lot #88 Chain with 
G-19 attachments; Lot pulley, Shafting, Bearings, etc., at 40% 
of new price. Offered for quick sale. First come, first served. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete Whole Kernel Corn Line; will sell as 
a unit. 1 Tuc Flotation Washer Motor Driven, Serial No. 831, 
purchased 7/15/46; 2 Tuc Motor Driven Cutters, Serial Nos. 
5104 and 5105, purchased 7/22/46, one Cutter is still in original 
crate; 1 Tue Motor Driven Knife Sharpener, Serial No. 241, 
purchased 7/22/46; 1 Tuc Silker, Serial No. 688, purchased 
7/10/46; 1 Tuc Rod Shaker, Serial No. 756, purchased 7/10/46; 
1 Fig. 2345 Hansen 8 station Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, Serial 
No. MH 372, purchased 6/11/47, this Filler was purchased from 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, Ill., and still in original 
crate, never used; 1-12x6 Ingersoll Vacuum Pump #20, pur- 
chased January 1947; 1-10 H.P. Motor for above, purchased 
January 1947. Above machinery was purchased new, no part 
of it was used more than a few hours. Any reasonable offer 
will be carefully considered. Roxanna Canning Co., Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator, used as demonstrator, suit- 
able for drying alfalfa, canning plant waste, distiller’s grains. 
Located in Virginia. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Adapt- 
able for vegetable sizing and grading. Priced from $479.00 com- 
plete with stainless steel screen cloth. Send for circular show- 
ing actual operation pictures. Other screens for processing 
citrus, tomato, and other juices. Many types of conveyors, in- 
cluding bag and box stackers, floor to floor conveyors, conveying 
tables, ete. Scales: 15 to 50 tons, priced from $545.00. Write 
for circulars and price. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Dual Indiana Pulper Model 183, complete with 
drive and 15 H.P. Motor 3 Phase; 1 Robbins & Myers Hoist, 
1000 lb. capacity; 1 Link Belt Reduction Box, size DL-5-RH, 
order #41033, Input RPM 1750, Output RPM 40.4, Ratio 43.26, 
Input H.P. 5.02; Sprockets for %” LaPorte Chain; LaPorte 
Chain 30” and 36”; Electrical Boxes; Steam Valves and Traps; 
Morflex Couplings; Self Aligning Pillow Blocks; DS-452 Chain. 
Tamaqua Fruit Co., South Centre St., Tamaqua, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—One Model A, 
chine. In good working condition. 
Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


adjustable Burt Labeling is. 
Inquire: R. S. Watson & 


FOR SALE—One CRCO Quality Grader Unit, stainless steel 
and cast aluminum including Gravometer, brine mixer pumps 
and motor drive, new 1949; also One Porterway Pea Harvester. 
Adv. 5137, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars 9-pocket Universal Filler complete with 
motor and variable speed drive, new green bean attachments. 
Entire machine in excellent condition. This is same machine 
at shown on page 24, A. K. Robins Catalogue #900. Kuhn 
Cannery, Bonner Springs, Kans. 


FOR SALE—1 #12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter, factory equipped 
with 1-horse GE Motor. Machine used for less than 5,000 cans. 
Same as shown on page 146, A. K. Robins Catalogue #900. 
Kuhn Cannery, Bonner Springs, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Lee Kettle 150 gallons 90# 
pressure; Wonder Cooker, overhauled two years ago for #10, 
belt drive. Adv. 5140, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— Used Tomato Peeling Table for 75 to 100 peel- 
ers; One Cyclone Pulper, mechanical condition immaterial; One 
Sprague Hand Pack Filler for #2 cans, must be in fair condi- 
tion, either enamel or stainless steel top. Adv. 5136, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, —. in Cedarvill, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land: 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc. 
tion block, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 29 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 


FOR SALE—Or lease, Western Idaho Canning Plant. Capa. 
city this year 100,000 - 150,000 cases cherries, tomatoes, prunes, 
apple products. Write or wire: P. O. Box 392, Payette, Idaho, Bu 


FOR SALE—Or Rent, fully equipped Tomato Canning Fae. “ 
tory located Central Virginia. Acreage available. Cheap labor, “ 
On State highway. P. G. Baker, Columbia, Va. Bo 

HELP WANTED 


in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating§ « A 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Cannin 


WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be oe 
Trade. 


‘We 


WANTED— 1 FMC Hand-Pack Filler. 
ner Springs, Kans. 


Kuhn Cannery, Bon- 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Two (2) late model One Line Corn Canning 
Plants, both in the Miami Valley in Southern Ohio. These fac- 
tories are about seven miles apart. Factory No. 1 remodeled in 
1936 is equipped as follows: Six (6) Sprague Sells Double 
Huskers, motorized; five (5) Universal Motorized Cutters, used 
two years; sixty foot Sorting Table; twelve (12) Retorts oper- 
ated by steam hoist; 125 H.P. Boiler Cob Crusher; 9.28 acres of 
land, capacity 60,000 cases; Building No. 1—10,094 sq.ft. Ware- 
house, metal roof; Building No. 2—7,069 sq.ft. Factory Build- 
ing, metal roof; Building No. 5—2,660 sq.ft. Dairy Barn, metal 
roof; immediate availability, excellent condition; will show on 
request; unlimited supply of water, three 75 foot wells, equipped 
with Electric Turbine Pumps with combined capacity 200 gal- 
lons per minute; has 22 car siding of Pennsylvania Railroad; 
price $30,000. 


Factory No. 2, Building No. 3—5,673 sq.ft. Frame, metal 
roof; Building No. 4—11,685 sq.ft., 60,000 case capacity; Ma- 
chinery six (6) F.M.C. Super Double Huskers 1942 model; five 
(5) #5 Sprague Cutters, rebuilt; 70 ft. Sorting Table with 30” 
wide belt; 125 H.P. Boiler; seven (7) Retorts, steam hoist; 4.5 
acres of land; has ample siding on Pennsylvania Railroad Main 
Line; all this equipment is in A-1 condition; water, three deep 
wells equipped with Motor Driven Turbine Pumps, capacity 150 
gallons per minute. If you wish to see this property, contact 
A. O. Griffy, Waynesville, Ohio, who built and operated same for 
twenty-five years; price $25,000. Write or wire: Churngold 
Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Man experienced in complete operation of pea ro 
and corn processing. Must be capable of assuming full respon- 
sibility of entire plant. Reference. Adv. 5135, The Canning 
Trade. At 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for lima and ere een | beansfhil 
to work for a modest sized, growing frozen food plant in Penn- Sh 
sylvania. Prefer man with a few years experience and with], 
confidence in his ability to assume responsibility. Excellent 
opportunity. Full particulars and salary expected in first letter,qle¢ 
Adv. 5139, The Canning Trade. Gi 


WANTED—Man for general work inside small canning plant, 
Must understand labeling machine. 100 miles from New York 
City. Salary to start $60 weekly. Opportunity for quick ad- 


vancement. Reve Marketeers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
va 
SITUATIONS WANTED in t 
shor 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager. 24 years experi- " " 
ence in plant lay-out, purchasing, manufacturing, costs, quality ) 
control, supervision of jams, jellies, mayonnaise, syrups, foun- 
tain and bakers supplies, sauces, extracts, canned fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, chicken, soups, and other specialties. Age 44. 
Married. Prefer West Coast. Adv. 5124, The Canning Trade. A 


POSITION WANTED — Superintendent or Plant Manager. #'0n 
Experienced in supervision of all phase of canned food produc- fthis 
tion, plant layout of production lines. Over seventeen years of fic 
packing vegetables, pimientos, citrus fruits and peaches. Age 
41. Married. Adv. 5132, The Canning Trade. 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn,’ 
New York. j 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house! 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave, 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3- 4660. 


WANTED—To buy or lease a Canning Plant for proce ssing 
meat, within 100 miles of Philadelphia. Adv. 5138, The Can-| 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—94 Bushels Thomas Laxton and 32 Bushels! L 
Shasta Pea Seed. Treated, 10c lb. F.O.B. North Girard. Great 7 
Lakes Growers Cooperative, North Girard, Pa. 
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——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Bootblack: “Shine your shoes, mister?” 
Businessman: “No.” 

Bootblack: “Shine ’em so you can see your face?” 
Businessman: “No.” 
Bootblack: “Don’t blame you.” 


A very small boy came home almost in tears from his 
irst day at school. “‘Ain’t goin’ tomorra,” he sputtered. 
“And why not, son?” his mother asked. 

‘Well, I can’t write and I can’t read, an’ they won’t 
tt me talk, so what’s the use?” 


Attractive Girl: (to plain middle-aged spinster, 
thile waiting for a bus): “Have a cigarette?” 
Shocked Spinster: ‘What! Smoke in public! Why 
ld sooner kiss the first man who came along the 
treet.” 

Girl: “Me, too. But have a cigarette while you wait.” 


“Scush me, shir,” apologized an intoxicant bowing 
»a lamp post into which he had bumped. Starting 


=}gain, he collided with a fire hydrant. More apologies. 


headquarters. 
-fhis startling telegram: “Tiger on platform eating con- 


jn trying:a third time he walked headlong into a tele- 
thone pole, which sent him flat. “Well (hic),” he said, 


“PGyesh I'll jest sit here (hic) till thish crowd gits by.” 


A railroad agent in India had often been raked over 
the coals by his superiors for acting without orders 
One fine day his boss was handed 


luctor. Wire instructions.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 
We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 


Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


it 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 

_ AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 


SIMPSON 


LTIMORE., 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 


that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details, 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Contajner Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, IIl. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT ONTARIO, NEW YORK 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Pursuant to an order by the owners we will on 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1951--11:00 A. M. 


offer for sale 
SURPLUS CANNING AND EQUIPMENT 


S. GUMPERT Co. INC. 


Formerly the HUXLEY PLANT 
_ RAILROAD AVENUE (on the premises) ONTARIO, NEW YORK 


CANNING MACHINERY 


Standard Knapp Can Labeling Machine, complete with 2 HP motor drive adjustable for all size standard cans 
including # 10's. 

Wolfinger 12-pocket Beet Cutter, 2 HP Motor, complete with conveyor. 

Shaker Type Whole Beet Grader for grading five sizes; 18” wide, approx. 30’ long, complete with motor. 

Rotary Beet Grader, 15’ long, for grading seven sizes from 1%” to 242” in multiples of 4”, with built in discharge 
conveyor underneath grading reel, complete with motor. 

20’ Blancher, specially built for lye peeling beets, complete with vari-speed 3 HP motor. 

Kyler Labeling Machine, adjustable to all sizes standard cans, including #10’s. 

Ayars 12-valve Juice Filler, adjustable for cans up to and including 46 oz. 

19” Dia. x 50” long Rotary Scalping Screen, with very fine mesh bronze screen. 


World Glass Labeler Pickle or Carrot Slicer 
Reel Chip Remover for Beets Tomato Scalder 
Wolfinger Beet Slicers Sterling Vegetable Peeler 
Pressure Beet Steamers 12’ Rotary Blancher, 3 HP Motor 
tiansen 5-pocket Pea Filler 18’ Rotary Blancher, 2 HP Motor 
‘Aodel E Standard Knapp #2 Caser Rotary Vegetable Washer 30” x 10’ Ig. 
Kraut Cutter or Apple Chopper Haller Ketchup Bottle Filler 
?ulper with Stainless Steel & Bronze Contact parts Comb. Tomato Hot Water Scalder and Washer 
3ottle Capper Niagara Paddle Type Tomato Washer 
Royal Meat Grinder Skeleton Hammer Mill Type Crusher 
FMC Hand Pack Fillers & extra tops American Model B Juice Extractor 
Large Quantity of Belt and Roller Conveyors—Perforated-Reels—Sorting and Picking Tables: 
TANKS 
Porcelain Lined, Steel and Cypress Tanks 4’, 8’, 12’, and 14’ Dia., 3’ to 14’ in height. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


> ate Filters, Jacketed Kettles, Plunger Fillers, and hundreds of other items too numerous to mention. 
Above to be offered in Units and Single Lots Only 
CONFIRMATION IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—TERMS of SALE--CASH or CERTIFIED CHECKS 
For detailed circular and other information inquire of 


RALPH ROSEN 


Auctioneer @ Liquidator @ Appraiser 
Genesee Bldg. WA. 2957 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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says Phillip Joseph 

President 

Joseph’s Foodtown Markets 
Toledo, Ohio 


sales in every 
department. 
Here, Joseph's 


Foodtown Market 


uses a display of 


glass-packed fruits that proves ## 
mighty hard for customers to resist. 1 


“Visual packaging has become a very importd 
part of our modern food merchandising. We i 
visual packaging in all departments today wh 
ever we can. We like the sparkle that glass ad 
to displays. And there is no question that ¢ 
appeal is buy appeal. Glass-packed fruits 3 
vegetables have proved themselves in my store 
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only visual pacnage for processed" foods IS 


Leading retailers throughout the country 
want you to pack in glass. They know their 
selling job is easier when you do. For glass 
packs add attractive eye-stopping sparkle to 
mass displays . . . show off the high quality of 
contents, and tempt customers to buy now. 


Proof of how glass helps increase sales was 
established by careful market tests in the 
American Stores of Philadelphia. There, the 
new technique of putting the same product 
in both glass and tin side by side in the same 
space previously used for tin alone paid off, 
in every instance, by increased TOTAL SALES. 


‘Heat sterilized in container 


Pas CONTAINERS SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


mate ws eat ore 


: OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO ¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


d 


in glass. People are reminded when they SEE. And 
when reminded, they BUY. 


a Visibility has long been at work for dozens of products Cookies, candies, practically everything gets a chance 
to show its own best in visual packages. 
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HELPING VITAMINS REACH YOUR CUSTOMERS’ TABLES 


to help individual packers do a better job, 


The quality and scope of our research 
service is a major reason why so many food 
packers like to do business with Continental. 


For example —to make sure that more and 
more vitamins reach your customers’ tables, 
Continental’s research scientists have 
pioneered in studies of the vitamin content 
and nutritive value of canned foods. They 
have suggested many specific improvements 
in canning equipment and procedures. And 


they constantly visit plants all over the 
country. 


Like all Continental people, our scientists 
get a kick out of licking packing problems 
of every description. 


mental aS 
nit beat Continen 
source of supply 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. + Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. « Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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